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Benson became the first bishop of Truro, in Cornwall, and in 1883, to 
the surprise of most people, but with the approval of such men as Mr. 
Gladstone, Dean Church, and Bishop Harold Browne, Bishop Benson 
was advanced to the archbishopric of Canterbury. The status of the 
primate of all England is unique. Not merely is he the highest subject 
of the crown, ranking as he does immediately after the royal dukes, 
but his influence, both direct and indirect, is very great. The whole 
of the second volume of the " Life" is devoted to an account of the 
primacy, the public aspects of which are dealt with in much detail, 
with many interesting glimpses of the archbishop in his private life. 

Here we must conclude these comments. It is less than four years 
since Benson passed away. The manner of his "passing" was affect- 
ing, indeed, yet not without a touch of noble completion. He literally 
died in harness — his eye undimmed, his natural force unabated. 
He had lived in stirring times. His zeal for the Church he loved, 
whose fortunes he watched and guided, was as true as it was great. 
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Charles A. Berry : A Memoir. By James S. Drummond. 
New York: Cassell & Co., 1900. Pp. xii + 316. $1.50. 

Charles A. Berry was the Roosevelt of the Congregational 
churches of England. Not so evangelical in spirit and aim as Spur- 
geon, not so quick and penetrating an interpreter of Scripture as 
Robertson, not so mature and well-poised in his opinions as Dale, 
he yet had all the positiveness of conviction and strenuousness in 
action which characterize our New York governor. But, while intense, 
he was not narrow, and, while aggressive, he was considerate. He 
fretted, as every dissenting minister of his country ought to do, under 
the disabilities imposed by the established church, and he wanted to 
see all the free churches of his native land pulling together on terms 
of mutual respect and love for the ends of faith and righteousness and 
the upbuilding of the kingdom of our Lord ; but he was wise and 
patient in his methods, and, while burning with enthusiasm, he was 
careful to express no opinions and advocate no measures which would 
be likely to recoil to the injury of his cause. Dr. Berry will long be 
remembered in the United States as the young Englishman who was 
called to succeed Henry Ward Beecher. He will be remembered long 
at home for the magnificent work he did in his large and con- 
stantly enlarging parish at Wolverhampton, and for the splendid zeal 
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with which he wrought in the wider field of a united and aggressive 
Christianity for all England. He died early — at less than fifty — but he 
lived long enough and achieved a success sufficiently eminent to make 
his career well worth the careful study of every young minister who 
would fall into line with his age and make the most of his abilities 
and opportunities. p A Nqble 
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Lights and Shadows of a Long Episcopate. The Reminiscences 
of the Rt. Rev. Henry Benjamin Whipple, D.D., LL.D., 
Bishop of Minnesota. New York : The Macmillan Co., 
1899. P P- S68. $$. 

Men are never tired of hearing about other men, and even dull 
memoirs have enjoyed extensive circulation. We have here memoirs 
which are as bright, as lively, and as interesting as any given to the 
public for many years past, and one would never judge they were from 
the pen of a man of advanced age much broken by incessant labor 
and heavy cares. 

Bishop Whipple has not only been the Episcopal bishop of Minne- 
sota for over forty years, but he has been a distinguished politician, in 
the best sense of the word. He has been the very foremost champion 
of the American Indian. He has labored greatly for the welfare of 
the American negro. He has been a leader in the educational work 
of the Northwest. He is just as widely known in England as in Amer- 
ica, and there is no American divine more popular as a preacher and 
more welcome in the most exclusive London society. No one who has 
ever seen him can forget his striking personality; tall, erect, with keen 
piercing eyes, and commanding manner, he always attracts attention in 
any gathering. He is in contact with men of all sorts and conditions, 
and this book is a record of his varied experiences. On one page he 
is discussing church questions with the archbishop of Canterbury, and 
on the next, in a canoe in the wilds of the Northwest. Here he is 
talking with the queen at Windsor, and there, rolled in his blanket in 
some Indian tepee, and just as much at home in one place as another. 
This is all told so naturally, so unconventionally, and with so much 
freshness that the book has a peculiar charm. It is full of anecdote, 
sometimes witty, sometimes pathetic, and every now and then come 
sentences which open up great questions of philanthropy, education, 
statesmanship, and show how well fitted was the writer for the place he 
was called to fill. Powerful and affecting, indeed, are the words with 



